THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK

am fee to confess; that it is somewhat rotten in parts, I will not
altogether deny; that it is any the worse for that, I do most sturdily
gainsay. It does its business well: it works well: it keeps out the
water from the land, and it lets in the wine upon the High Commis-
sioner of Embankment. Cupbearer, fill. Our ancestors were wiser
than we: they built it in their wisdom; and, if we should be so rash as
to try to mend it, we should only mar it.**

"The stonework," said Teithrin, "is sapped and mined: the piles
are rotten, broken, and dislocated: the flood-gates and sluices are
leaky and creaky."

"That is the beauty of it," said Seithenyn. "Some parts of it are
rotten, and some parts are sound."

"It is well," said Elphin, "that some parts are sound: it were better
that all were so."

"So I have heard some people say before," said Seithenyn; "per-
verse people, blind to venerable antiquity: that very unamiable sort of
people who are in the habit of indulging their reason. But I say, the
parts that are rotten give elasticity to those that are sound: they give
them elasticity, elasticity, elasticity. There is nothing so dangerous
as innovation. . . . This inimortal work has stood for centuries, and
will stand for centuries more, if we let it alone. It is well: it works
well: let well alone. Cupbearer, fill. It was half rotten when I was
born, and that is a conclusive reason why it should be three parts
rotten when I die."

Though Seithenyn appears too rarely, he dominates the
book. His rediscovery at the court of King Melvas, after
the destruction of the embankment, is typical: "plying his
potions with undiminished energy, while the heroes of
the festival dropped round him, like the leaves in autumn".

When one has read Peacock, appreciated his style and
the sureness of his irony, something still remains un-
elucidated. Unlike his own characters with the madeira
beside them, one cannot "Fill and explain". Oddly
enough, however, one may fairly single out his financial
circumstances as a decisive factor in determining his
purely personal quality and charm. Having a sufficient
private income and being later in life definitely "well-off "9
he was enabled to ignore the reading public, of whom he had
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